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RELATIVITY AND LIFE 

BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 

Before we begin to discuss this subject, let us agree that we 
shall not attempt to imagine ourselves on a moving railway 
train, computing the velocity of a ball thrown from one end of a 
car to another, — or in any other place save where we are. We 
shall not attempt to make clear involved and intricate problems 
of cosmic physics to which Albert Einstein applied the principle 
of relativity. We shall not even pucker our foreheads over the 
details of Einstein's great work in regard to a subject that re- 
quires immense scholarship in mathematics and physics to 
understand; what we propose will be easy to comprehend. The 
difficulty lies in the doing. 

Our present purpose is to discover whether this great principle 
may be applied to everyday life, which it is our business to study 
and to master as well as we can. The principle is simple; the 
word means just what it always has meant, just what we think 
it means, and what the dictionaries tell us it does. We under- 
stand the relativity of parents and children in a family, or of chairs 
about a dining table, or of persons and things to one another. 
When Einstein considered how all bodies in space are in constant 
motion and how they are all related to each other by the forces of 
nature he noted that they were all in greater or less measure in 
bondage to one another. Then he took the first step in the 
leadership of human thought when he resolved to determine the 
relations of bodies in space to each other, despite the fact that 
the relations never cease to change. He did it by his supreme 
genius in physics and mathematics, and by the same token he 
measured and compared, quod erat demonstrandum. We shall 
not attempt to follow him into those regions. Let us merely 
note that a dimension is not simply a line. A dimension is a 
measurement used for measurement. If we would know the 
dimensions of velocity, for instance, we must recognize them as 
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distance and time. We cannot conceive of velocity otherwise. 
We shall soon find other dimensions besides lines in space and 
time. 

I have said it is our obligation to study and master this busi- 
ness of living as well as we can. Let us see how far we have 
advanced in the art. 

Of all our senses we cultivate only two: sight and hearing. 
Smell we neglect; touch we do not understand, and taste is a 
sense that responds to a few stimuli, such as sweet, sour, bitter, 
etc., while its more subtle responses are not taste at all, but smell. 

Suppose we were as ignorant of the use of our eyes as we are of 
our noses. We should be unable to tell one another apart from 
appearance. Indeed, if someone were to say, "I can tell who 
you are by looking at you," we should declare the statement to 
be indelicate. Of course we should not be able to read or write; 
we might see the letters, but we should not know their signifi- 
cance, or we should assume printed pages to be vestiges of some 
primitive kind of a game or of the practise of idolatry by a race 
of people that, in our vanity, we should call inferior. We might 
even abstain from cultivating the use of our eyes on the ground 
that there are so many unpleasant things to be seen that it is 
better not to see them. 

In short, we are only comparatively intelligent in that some 
have gone beyond the rest of us in seeing, hearing, and thinking, 
and in the exercise of fingers and hands. There is not a fully 
developed man or woman alive on the earth to-day. We have 
attributed qualities of divinity to a number of historical and 
mythical persons, but we have hardly had imagination enough to 
attribute to them sensory intelligence beyond our own. We are 
indeed only modified savages, and our understanding is very 
slow in growing. 

The advances of later days, over which we have been inclined 
to boast, have been external rather than intrinsic; objective 
rather than subjective. We have increased conveniences and 
ease, we have acquired a great deal of uncorrelated information, 
but we have not improved our method of thought, our habits of 
mind, nor is it evident that we have improved in character for 
many generations. 
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We do not know what consciousness is, but we seem to have 
two kinds of it: one of which is active and leads us, while the 
other kind is little more than the passive acknowledgment of 
facts that are, as it were, filed away and locked up outside our 
thinking apparatus. Such facts are tools of knowledge, out of 
use. But what I want to emphasize is that, with all respect for 
our learning and achievements, we still live in great darkness; 
our lights are very dim, and we have reached no more than 
half way to the understanding minds which we might possess if 
we were to do our best from generation to generation; if we had 
the art to find and the character and diligence to cultivate our 
hidden talents. 

Just as every particle of matter is constantly changing in its 
relation to every other particle, so we are constantly changing in 
regard to one another. We are growing older, and changing in 
our structures. We are never for two minutes the same. But 
we still have another point to observe, and that is that every 
particle of matter has an ever-changing, but nevertheless a per- 
sistent relation to every other particle, and that, in like manner, 
we men and women have a persistent relationship to every other 
man and woman. This is an application of the principle of 
relativity to life instead of to cosmic physics. But whereas 
Einstein applied the theory definitively to cosmic physics and fol- 
lowed up his application by strokes of amazing genius in mathe- 
matical demonstration, we are merely expressing the hope that 
this may be done in regard to life. This present essay is a plea 
for study; it is not an achievement in research. 

The mere concept of relativity, however, teaches us that there 
is no such thing as absolute freedom. Freedom itself is always 
relative. A wheel, for instance, may be free to revolve on its 
axis, subject to friction, but it cannot revolve sideways, nor is it 
free to go up and down. It is bound in relation to the axle. So 
are all bodies bound, and so are we bound in our relation to one 
another. We cannot get away from our bondage. If we run 
away from one place or community the bondage will attach 
somewhere else. We can never be free, because there is no such 
thing as absolute freedom. Freedom is always circumscribed, 
and always relative. 
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Many have fought and died for liberty, but the rest of us have 
not held true to the faith. We have rested in liberty; we have 
not built the temple for future generations. While praying 
devoutly for our own privileges and ease and salvation we have 
let others go to the devil. We have called in the publicity man 
to advertise liberty and to preach it, and then we have let him go 
uncensored, which is always a mistake. The publicity man 
undertakes to get an idea into the public consciousness and to 
make it alive there, which is a legitimate occupation. But if we 
engage him to do this thing we must see to it that he does not 
change the idea in the process. There is his danger. His busi- 
ness is publicity first, and he turns to us to give him the facts 
and their relation to each other. If we do not pay attention he 
is likely to do some guessing. And his guessing, which is de- 
signed to arouse, is more than likely to lack the inspiration of 
truth. He changes the idea to make it easier for him to succeed 
with it. We have been very negligent of precision in our de- 
mands upon our silver-tongued orators. Now relativity calls 
for precision. For years and years, up and down this and nearly 
every other land, men have been preaching liberty with far more 
fervor than precision. They have let themselves go until they 
have lost sight of the dimensions of liberty; they have presented 
it as a function of rights, without thought of anything else; the 
only limitation they have put on it has been the objective one of 
indefinite liberty for all, while they have forgotten the sub- 
jective one of obligations. Now there are dimensions of liberty, 
just as there are dimensions of velocity, and the attempt to 
find them is an attempt to apply the doctrine of relativity. 
If we cannot conceive of velocity without the dimensions of time 
and distance, neither can we conceive of liberty without free- 
dom, restricted though it be, and service. Let us call this our 
first analysis: that freedom and service are the dimensions of 
liberty. 

A test example to prove this would be the rich young man who 
goes about seeking only his own pleasure, corrupting other youth 
and contributing no service whatsoever. Nevertheless he enjoys 
liberty. We shall imagine such a person to be the child of a 
man who achieved great wealth, and who, being gathered to his 
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fathers, leaves that wealth to his son. When it is spent the young 
man must work or starve, or live on the services of somebody else. 
If the fruit of these services is given to him willingly then the 
recipient may proceed to enjoy his liberty, but if he takes these 
fruits without permission, we call the process theft, and our estab- 
lished organization of laws provides for the capture of the thief 
and for his imprisonment whereby he is deprived of his liberty. 

Relativity thus in its demand for dimensions leads us to the 
fact that liberty is a two-dimensional concept, and that these 
dimensions are freedom and service. Even though we go to the 
woods and live wild, our freedom is restricted to the will of civi- 
lized humanity to come and use these woods when it needs them, 
and to drive us away or capture us, or kill us if we do not give 
way. We must produce something needed from these woods, — 
that is, we must render service — or we must leave. I do not 
know how to measure these dimensions of liberty, but let us 
admit that if they exist they are measurable. Our inability to 
measure them offhand does not make measurement impossible. 

Relativity calls for greater precision in thinking. The value 
of the doctrine in life, as in physics, is its mathematical basis. 
Of course we cannot spend our lives with slates and pencils figur- 
ing consequences, but suppose we were to compute consequences 
much more than we do, would not this be a better world? 

Quantitive thinking, indeed, is the first step, because, without 
it we cannot apply relativity. Judging by preponderance of 
evidence is an effort at quantitive thinking, and it is the best we 
can do, but relativity calls for more than this, and always for 
better than we can do. This is why it seems to me one of the 
great progressive doctrines of the ages. It is not expressed in 
the assertion that everything is, to a certain extent, relative. It 
calls for the resolution of that unknown factor of x hidden under 
the word, "certain," which means uncertain, into a known quan- 
tity. It calls for mathematics to apply relativity as it should be 
applied. 

To return to the gospel of liberty, the orator and the publicity 
man in spreading it as they have amended it to make it easy, have 
threshed themselves into a frenzy about our privileges and our 
rights, but they have forgotten all about our obligations. Now 
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our obligations are factors of relationship; we cannot run away 
from them, and in our hearts we know we cannot. In the face of 
this our cuttle-fish anger at others to hide our own shortcomings 
loses its weight as an argument. I wish we could get some pub- 
licity man to put that fact about our obligations and how they 
are bound to us, into a trumpet-blast! They continue in spite 
of all our shouting and boasting and wrath. They keep right 
on, while we call God to witness that we are doing our best while 
we are doing our worst. Relativity teaches us that we can- 
not guide ourselves by a single shibboleth, for even these are 
relative, and the watchword of to-day is not the watchword of 
to-morrow. 

Is it not evident, then, that relativity as applied to life as 
Einstein applied it to cosmic physics, demands a new or at least 
a more advanced habit of thinking? It requires the analysis of 
our concepts into their component parts and the correlation and 
measurement of all the factors without fear or favor or precedent 
or vanity. 

The doctrine indicates that ignorance in action is an offense 
against general welfare, because it appears that understanding is 
a dimension of conduct. Here I confess myself in deep water, 
because it is not clear to me at this writing what the other dimen- 
sions of conduct are. But let us postulate that what we call 
character is another dimension, and even though we despair at 
the measurement of understanding or of character, we shall find 
it worth while to consider these two dimensions in our studies of 
conduct. Then let us apply the theory to public affairs. Sup- 
pose a candidate for the post of engineer of public works of a State 
is to be selected. Under the plan of direct nominations this is 
done by vote of enrolled voters of a party. What do the citi- 
zens as a body know of engineering? Practically nothing. Of 
what value is their choice, then, made in ignorance? It is very 
low. What is the measure of their understanding of the require- 
ments of the task? It is nearely zero. Mere numbers of unin- 
formed voters do not make for wisdom. We know this, always 
have known it, and yet we have allowed our knowledge of it to 
become passive. The public works of the State are likely to suffer 
because the administrator is selected by blind guessing. Suppose 
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a body of party delegates nominates a State engineer in conven- 
tion. They are not engineers; they do not know the problems 
either, and their choice is little better, if any, than that of enrolled 
voters. The relation of these many minds to the concrete prob- 
lem is nearly zero. Indeed, the lines of relativity of the many 
minds, whether they be delegates or enrolled voters, lead to the 
performance of the work of the State engineer, rather than to the 
appointment of the man to do it. The many minds can understand 
whether the work is well-performed or not, but they cannot pre- 
dict how competent an unknown engineer will be. It would 
seem to be our business to plot the lines of relativity in regard to 
voting through problems of choice that the public can weigh and 
understand. It is wrong to plot these lines through anything 
else. A mere sense of the relations of things teaches us that it 
is not only folly, but defective government, to throw upon the 
public the burden of decision of questions which it cannot under- 
stand. The public has every right to call for the best, and the 
public can and will make its own decisions as to the character of 
general administrators, but to ask the public to decide what medi- 
cine a sick man should have, or what design should be adopted in 
building a great dam, or even who should draw the plans, is not 
real democracy at all. It is evading responsibility. It is passing 
the buck. 

Suppose on the other hand the Governor appoints the State 
engineer. The Governor may not be an engineer, but he is sup- 
posed to be an intelligent man, and it is only the intelligent who 
know their own limitations. The stupid ones do not. And we 
must remember that the stupid ones all vote. The Governor is 
in a position to take advice from men of understanding and 
knowledge, and to make a good and competent appointment, 
because competent minds may be brought into relation with the 
choice. The threads of relativity are thus selected and brought 
into function. Relativity, therefore, seems to point to the wis- 
dom of a short ballot, to a ballot that records our choice of repre- 
sentatives, and not to that curious illusion which is called pure 
democracy in which the public passes on every question. Rep- 
resentative government is government; blind guessing at answers 
to questions that we do not understand is not government at all; 
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it is chaos, anarchy, a sedative for freedom while some unnamed 
despot rules us in spite of ourselves. The public can recognize 
and know character and intelligence if it will. It cannot be 
informed as to the learned professions. Vapid guessing by vote 
at questions not understood is mathematically incorrect, because 
the factor of understanding is left out of the formula. Another 
reason is that it provides only a method of trial and error, and 
since conditions are constantly changing we do not learn from 
error. The decision that is wrong to-day may be the very deci- 
sion that will be right some day next year. Therefore progress is 
almost impossible from experience alone. The factors of intelli- 
gence and understanding must be brought into the process of 
government and the administration of affairs; otherwise we are 
bound to go backward rather than forward. And if the public does 
not know enough to elect competent and able and honorable repre- 
sentatives, then it not only does not know enough to govern 
itself, but it does not know enough to prevent the coming of a 
more competent people of another race to conquer and to rule. 
Here is an immense thesis on relativity in politics, and we can 
hardly do more than mention it in passing. If we had the 
habit of considering relativity in connection with persons and 
things; of thinking quantitively of causes and effects, and of plot- 
ting the lines of relativity, we should have different procedures 
and nominations and different kinds of elections. We should 
know that the requirement to perform most public service rests 
on some other talent than speech-making, which is our principal 
test of candidates at present. 

Suppose psychologists were to develop a method of testing 
minds so that the conclusions were really reliable and it were pos- 
sible to determine the relativity index of a man; to know in 
approximately what measure he is able to sense relations, to 
measure and compare them, and to deduce consequences in 
economics and in welfare from such computations. Suppose 
this could be actually determined and recorded. Then expe- 
rience would teach us that to select a man with a low relativity 
index to administer the affairs of a State or a great city would 
surely be fraught with evil consequences. Our greatest cities 
are familiar with such experiences. 
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Relativity confers a great distinction, but it also imposes a 
great burden upon citizenship. Herbert Spencer at one time 
thought that every man, woman and child should have the 
"right" to vote. Later he amended his doctrine, and concluded 
that children, after all, were incompetent to exercise the neces- 
sary judgment. In time he would probably have agreed with 
many others that the votes of a vast number of men and women 
are to be deplored, for the reason that they cannot discern conse- 
quences; as men and women they are too low in the scale of 
intelligence and character to sense their obligations, or even their 
advantages, beyond a few weeks or months. 

Shall we then deny the office of voting to such men and women? 
There is no cure in that. We shall find the incidence of relativity 
in looking for our obligations toward them as fellow men and 
women. Suppose we deny to one half of the present voters the 
electorial franchise. Would they develop under the restriction? 
Probably not. They might deteriorate, as many have deterio- 
rated, by the denial to them of decent surroundings and decent 
living, so that they cannot compute beyond next week or next 
month ... so that sympathy is atrophied and good will 
destroyed, and they know no emotion beyond anger and hate. 
The lines of relativity lead right back to those men and women 
from us. We cannot dodge our obligations towards them. En- 
lightenment is a slow process, but without it progress is imper- 
manent. We can make advances without it, but these advances 
are usually swallowed up and destroyed in the reactions against 
our own omissions. 

Relativity does not make good simple and evil complex. It 
enlivens the fact we knew before, but passively, that progress 
calls for, not only our best, but the best of the best. 

In the councils of labor where strikes are often declared which 
injure only the innocent, and in the councils of business as well, 
it is called a shrewd move to get an advantage over an opponent 
by close jockeying for position; as, for instance, by threatening 
to withhold the production of a necessary commodity without 
which mills must close down and men and women be thrown 
into idleness unless great sums are paid to those in power 
—whether in prices or by bribes does not affect the situation. 
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If I can threaten you and you cannot threaten me I have an 
advantage, and can make you pay me well for my advantage of 
position. I may use you up and destroy you, you and your 
family and your associates in business. But by next week or 
next month somebody cleverer than I may do the same thing to 
me and mine. And so we may continue, with one person using 
up many others to his single advantage until we end in slavery 
or anarchy. Relativity teaches us to beware of this, and to con- 
sider character as a dimension of ability, if we would permit 
ability to guide affairs. 

I cannot emphasize this point strongly enough. We must con- 
sider and compute the consequences of our acts, whether we know 
the persons affected or not. The law tries to provide for it, but 
we fall by far too short in the process. Relativity teaches us 
that we must be quicker in this sense, and that we must hold it 
alive and active in our minds. 

It may be claimed that what I have been calling the require- 
ment of relativity is merely a plea for goodness and morality, 
which has been taught by good priests and ministers of religion 
since the beginning of history. But consider the introduction 
of a new aspect of quantitive thinking. The vice of priestcraft 
has been in the acceptance of revelation as a definite and closed 
formula, and the consequent confusion of conformity with right- 
eousness. I believe that the introduction of relativity into the 
Organization of Ideals — which is the main business of religion — 
would soon bring back the influence and authority of the enlight- 
ened priest and minister among men. This would mean the plot- 
ting of lines of relationship which bear upon ideals, and also their 
comparison and measurement. I admit frankly that in consider- 
ing relativity as applied to life I have found myself drifting con- 
stantly over to its bearing upon ethics, but is not that after all 
the most important thing in the world to-day ? Will any thought- 
ful person admit that we are free from the hazard of a complete 
breakdown of civilization from an epidemic of wrath? And how 
may we avoid such a breakdown better than by the quantitive 
computation of causes and effects? 

Of course relativity is too big and too complex for us to work 
out its bearings in every detail. It would not be a gospel of 
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progress if we could bring it into function by a mere twist o' the 
wrist. It starts as a generality, but if we follow it up it leads to 
precision, to definite dimensions, and to mathematics. When 
we have reached mathematical precision we have only begun, 
because we need this quality of exactitude in applied relativity, 
not only once, but every day. And the factors do change so 
continuously that every formula in regard to life must include 
many variables. There is no completion ahead to human 
achievement, neither can human welfare be a state of rest. This 
is as it should be, for it keeps us from complacency as to our 
achievements. Lafcadio Hearn once said to me, "What a dread- 
ful thing it would be if everyone knew the complete and ultimate 
effects of his every act! I doubt if we could bear it." He was 
right; so far as we have developed ourselves we could not endure 
it. But we can endure a far greater consciousness than we 
exercise, and relativity teaches us this. The wise man computes 
consequences, and when he has done this he has practised relativ- 
ity, although even approximate relativity has not yet been ap- 
plied to human affairs, because we do not know enough. What 
we need is more of it, always leading to greater precision. We 
cannot get much into our heads at once, but there seems to be 
no limit to what we can feed in gradually. This slow assimila- 
tion of wisdom is the true method of progress. 

Some of us are incapable of grasping the subject. Some of us 
cannot think otherwise than subjectively, fighting for our rights 
and our privileges, with no consideration of the effect upon the 
whole, upon society; demanding our rights and neglecting our 
obligations. In such instances the doctrine of relativity denies 
us our rights; for, without fulfilling our obligations the rights are 
not ours. There is no single and independent right. A right is 
a function of liberty which is circumscribed by its dimensions, 
of which one is service. Here again is an immense thesis which 
we can only touch upon in passing, but if rights emanate from 
service; that is, from services which we have rendered ourselves 
or which have been rendered by somebody else, is it not time we 
began to trace out the origin of rights, to sense them for what 
they are, to measure them, compare them and consider them? 
Rights do not grow wild, they are not free, and nearly every 
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statute restricts them. If, then, rights are earned rather than 
inherited by birth, if they are derived from services rendered, 
then the rights of the child, as we call them, are not, properly 
speaking, rights at all, but rather our obligations. Here is 
another big thesis which we can merely mention, but I cannot 
avoid the query whether, if we fulfilled all of our obligations, all 
rights would not be conserved? Why discuss the rights of the 
child while we neglect our obligations toward him? 

The profession of law in this country has for many years 
enjoyed the greatest distinction, but here, too, it is hard to find 
the functioning of relativity. Let us consider the shadowy na- 
ture of its presence in a trial at court. We may define the truth 
as a proper coordination of all the facts in adjustment with the 
factor of time. The purpose of a trial at court is the search for 
truth, and the publication of its findings. At court the search 
is divided into opposed angles of vision, and the effort itself is 
shifted into a fight, a duel of wits. Attorneys who are officers of 
the court are privileged to exercise the maximum of ingenuity 
to distort the order and arrangement of the facts so as to win a 
case. In the process, the truth may and often does fly out of the 
window before a decision is reached. Relativity teaches us that 
any distortion of the right order of the facts is an offense against 
the truth. Now we do not know what the right order, the right 
arrangement of the facts is, and a process at court is declared to 
be a search to find this very order from preponderance of evi- 
dence. But is not the alleged search a pleasant sophistry, so far 
as the attorneys are concerned? And are not they the only ones 
who do the seeking? Judge or jury render their decisions on 
admitted evidence, although the substance of the greatest activ- 
ity and the most intense effort of the working officers of the court 
is to win the case rather than to find the truth. The judge often 
does his best, and the members of the jury try to get a common 
notion of the truth, but the apparatus seems defective as a means 
for seeking and finding it. It is the best we have, but com- 
mon-sense would indicate that the greatest effort of the court 
should be toward the same result as its avowed purpose. The 
truth is subtle, hard to develop, and often hard to see. The 
decision rests in good part on the outcome of a fight instead 
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of on the development of a diligent and sincere search. Therein 
lies its subtle fault. How to bring about improvement in the 
processes of law is beyond my grasp, but in better days these 
improvements may come. A more mathematical sense of the 
actual relations of things would help. It is greatly to be desired 
that the administration of law be developed to the achievement 
of such confidence of the people that revolutions may cease. 
Revolutions offer the most expensive road to advancement, and 
they do not even guarantee that advancement will be reached. 
We know this, but are we always conscious of it? If we knew 
that every fact were earnestly perceived in its relation to a deci- 
sion, and that decisions were reached by careful appraisal and 
measurement, we should have greater confidence, and revolu- 
tions would be less likely to occur. 

Is there, then, no concrete definition of relativity? I am afraid 
not. We might call it a living concept of relations that are, 
but with this we must bring to mind the ever changing nature 
of the whole. I can hardly imagine a party or society of rela- 
tivists with a constitution and by-laws. The best constitution 
known is that of the British Empire, and it has never been writ- 
ten. Therein is its great merit. Relativity reaches so far beyond 
our present habit of thought that efforts at definition would be 
likely to circumscribe it. 

Relativity, in conclusion, is a method rather than a thing, and 
it calls for a higher standard of intelligence than we are in the 
habit of even seeking to achieve. But it teaches us something 
that is not hard to learn if we look for it. It teaches us our 
obligations. And if we recognize these we shall find ourselves 
along the road that leads to the higher intelligence, the greater 
understanding and the more abundant life. 

Ellwood Hendbick. 



